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Harris—Good Soldier 


John Lillburne 


H E’S ONLY a kid, but they 
brought him ‘back from the 
house as if he were a wild animal. 
Corporal and with 
bayonets. And the corporal twice 
Harris’s size. 

things 
* fashioned lock. 
sive but the corporal and his four 
men embarrassed because 
civvies stared at them on the plat- 


elass- 


four men 


Manacles too, heavy 
that had an old 
They look impres- 


steel 


were 


form. There was Harris, about 
four foot eight, hung about with 
Field Service Marching Order, 


and five big men . with bayonets 
The cor- 
the 
the 


looking down on him. 
poral was the tallest man in 
unit and Harris was about 
smallest. 

Harris in the middle ot those 
men, trying to hide the manacles 
under his respirator anti-gas. 

The first fourteen days field pun- 
ishment awarded Harris by the 
C.O. had mostly been spent clean- 
ing those manacles. Red-rusty 


when they were handed to him 


night by the  Provost- 
sergeant, he had to burnish them 
with sand from the guard-room 
fire-buckets. And Paddy, the Pro- 


every 


vost-sergeant, when they were 
offered-to him would put down his 
mug of tea which he _ cadged 


nightly from the guard-commander, 
and swear. To hear Paddy swear 
soft 
and repulsively unresisting in the 
dark. He fastens his pop-eyes on 
your face and lets the words drool 
down the cleft of his tongue, 
caressing them lasciviously with 
his lips. He specialised on Harris, 
or on Harris’s judy, although no 
one knew for sure that Harris had 
He could frighten Harris 
just by obscenity. 

So he would swear and drop the 
manacles in a pail of water to rust 
again. 

When they were clamped on 
Harris’s wrists by the corporal in 
charge of escort, they must have 
hung on him with the cold hostility 
of an old enemy. Harris could have 


is like treading on something 


a girl. 


I 


slipped out of them with one 
wriggle. 

had said ‘‘ manacles,’’ and the cor- 
poral, though hé didn’t liké people 
staring at him, knew that his 
stripes weren’t tins of blacking but 


were earned by obeying orders. 


By rights unere should have been 
no escort for Harris. He’d served 
his sentence and was free. Free to 
come back’ into the army. But ‘he 
had to travel back through Man- 
chester, see, and he used to live ‘in 
Manchester before he was called 
up with the first militia. The C.O. 
said that the Temptation (only he 
didn’t put it like that) to stop off 
there might be 
Harris. 


much for 
So it was a corporal and 
four men on detail for escort duty. 
And manacles. If Harris had 
known King’s Regs (though how 
he was to get to know them, God 
knows) he could have protested 
about it. Through the proper 
channels of course. 


too 


When people weren’t looking at 
Harris and the manacles, and shak- 
ing their-heads sadly without quite 
knowing why they did so, they 
were staring at the corporal’s 
bayonet. That would please the 
corporal who was full of bulsh. 
He’d boned the scabbard leather 
until it shone like patent. And it 
went flap-flap, flap-flap against his 
left buttock with a re-assuring re- 
gularity. 


So, with manacies and bayonets 
they brought Harris back to the 
tinit to be a good soldier. 
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Still, regimental orders. 


_ liefs on main: guard. 


‘to another foot. 


I first met Harris when he was 
doing his fourth spell in the cells. 
I was lance-corporal marching re- 
There were 
ten prisoners in the guard-house 
when I was on’ fitst. Harris was 
one of them. I didn’t see him 
until the morning after guard- 
mounting. Then the R.S.M. came 


in and had Paddy line up _ the 


prisoners for morning inspection. 


He picked on Harris instinctively. 
His lips twisted up into a grin and 
he stood before the kid with his 
wrists doubled back on his hips, 
the morning sun shining his Sam 
Browne and casting little butter- 
cup reflections from his collar- 
badges to his blue chin. 


‘‘ Well,’ he said, and every time 
I heard him say these words there 
was~ more irritation and contempt 
in them than before, ‘‘ When I was 
a boy I had a box of soldiers. I 
lost one. I cried . . . me mather 
said don’t cry you’ll find. it one 
day, and by Christ I have He 
Wiped his chin quickly with his 
fingers and darted out, ‘‘ What are 
you shaking for, lad ? Stand up, 
for Christ’s sake stand up !”’ 

Harris looked at the R.S.M. and 
in an attempt to check the palsy of 
his body shifted the weight of it on 
He licked his lips. 
The R.S.M. took the nervous move- 


_ ment for studied insolence, put the 


kid on special coal fatigues and 
stormed out of the guard-room. 
Harris saw me watching, and for a 
moment stared back into my eves 


looking for equal hostility and con- 
tempt.“ What he found there I 
don’t know, for he grinned sud- 
denly. 

And the R.S.M. would go back 
' to the orderly room and brag to 
his clerk. Of how he had shaken 
Harris. 


You smoke a lot on main guard. 
You have to, to keep awake. Harris 
couldn’t smoke, nor could the other 
prisoners. It’s against-orders. But 
Harris used to stand at the door 
of the cell, looking out of the grille 
on tip-toes, watching me _ smoke. 
He watched every draw I made at 
those fags, and he seemed to get 
more pleasure out of it than IJ did. 
When I chucked the stub in the 
grate Harris was sure to ring the 
bell and ask the guard commander 
if he could go to the latrine. 


If he was let out he’d wink at 
me and pick up that stub on -his 
way back. He wouldn’t let the 
guard commander see him, of 
course, but he’d grin like a boy 
when he saw me watching. As if 
he were trying with that smile to 
make me an accessory and thereby 
make it impossible for me to take 
the fag-end away from him. Some- 
times he was brazen enough to ask 
me for a cigarette. It’s against 
orders to give prisoners anything, 
and at first I was very conscienti- 
ous about orders. 


I used to talk te Harris through 
the grille. He told me about him- 
self, a queer, rambling story of 
fright and longing. I always felt 


I was condescending in listening to 
him. You can’t help being  con- 
scious of your freedom when the 
man you’re speaking to is’ locked 
behind a three-inch thick door. 


Harris was scared stiff. He’d 
been in trouble ever since he 
joined. He was twenty-two, one 
of the first militia, had come up to 
live under canvas in thé rain and 
mud, to go on strike with the rest 
of the militia and enjoy that semi- 
mutinous playground that had been 
the militia camps before September 
third. 

He got drunk in the town before 
reporting to his unit, got into a 
fight in a pub and the civil police 
brought him in. The Army didn’t 
like that and it wasn’t long before 
Harris was up before the C.O. ona 
two-five-two: N.C.O.’s took it out 
of him. “He was always good for a 
laugh when instructors were stump- 
ed. Their humour was coarse and 
frequent. 


So Harris, finding no welcome 
for him in the Army, went out one 
night and got on a train for Man- 
chester. It seemed a natural thing 
to do because he was simple. The 
red-caps brought him back. He 
did fourteen days in the guard- 
house for it. 


The day I looked through the cell _ 
door and saw Harris sitting in the 
middle of the cell .floor burnishing 
the manacles with sand from the 
fire-buckets, his fingers were bleed- 
ing from beneath the nails. He did 
pack drill for an hour every night. 
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Up and down the square in the 


sun. Do you know what it’s like 
to sweat in a steel helmet, to turn 
about and about so often that the 
swing of your pack tears at your 
shoulder-blades ? And your rifle 
persecutes your shoulder with little 
stabbing needles ? And your eyes 
weep until the lids stick together ? 
Harris got that every night. And 
the red rust on the manacles after- 
wards. 


Paddy is a beauty. Fat face and 
chin, bent nose and round blue 
eyes. He would stand watching 
Harris, tapping the kid on _ the 
shoulder now and then with a per- 
suasive bayonet scabbard. And 
Paddy’s dog, an Airedale, thumped 
the floor gratefully with its tail 
every time the provost-sergeant 
dribbled an obscenity. 


Harris finished his fourteen days. 
He came out, spent one night in 


the barracks as a free man and 
then ran home in his fright. He 
was gone ten days before the 


M.P.’s sent to say they had him 
again. Rumour says that Harris 
had been shot in the arm by a red- 
/ cap While attempting to escape, and 
certainly Harris showed me a scar 
on his arm where he said the bullet 
had hit him, but I dor’t know 
whether he was lying or not. 


He 
days. 


was awarded twenty-one 
Same treatment, same man- 


acles, same drooling sergeant and 


slavering Airedale. He served 
them and came out even more 
scared, and was off home again. 


They caught him and he got 
another twenty-one days. And 
Paddy and the R.S.M. went pains- 
takingly on with their work of 
making Harris a good soldier. 

They had to discharge him when 
the twenty-one days were up and 
he was gone again. Harris became 
a joke in the unit. This time he 
wasn’t picked up for three months, 
a deserter, and the orderly room 
got in a hell of flurry with his 
charge-sheet. 


When. the red-caps__ picked 
Harris up this time he had scabies 
and looked sickening. He’d been 
living in a warehouse on Mersey- 
side throughout,the raids. He may 
have got scabies there, but they 
don’t sleep on beds in the guard- 
room and no matter how hard those 
prisoners scrub the floor it still 
seems to be dirty. You can’t open 
the windows for the bars, and the 
radiators burn the air rather than 
warm it. 


They cured him of scabies and in 
hospital Harris was well enough 
treated that there was a possibility 
he might have got to like the 
Army. But he was discharged 
when cured, head shaven and 
spotted with red scars: Sent to 4 
courtmartial he was sentenced to 
fifty-six days in a military prison. 

When Harris was brought back 
from the glasshouse by the corporal 
and four men, he had to sleep for 
one night in the junior N.C.O.’s 
barrack-room because they could 
find room for him nowhere else. 


He sat on the edge of my bed, the 
meagre light from one of the jam- 
tin shaded lights striking his face 
grotesquely, and his dispassionate 
voice telling me about the glass- 
house. 


You do everything at the double 
there. Wash, shave, work, evacu- 
ate your bowels and bladder (and 
they stand by you with a_ watch 
when you do that, no sooner are 
your trousers down than they 
shout at you to pull them up), 
everything. From the moment you 
set foot inside the detention 
barracks a staff-sergeant is bellow- 
ing at you to double, and double 
you do until you are discharged. 
Harris kept doubling for 
seventy days in all. And when he 
didn’t double the side of a_ thick 
hand struck him across the back of 
the neck, the heart, a fist thudded 
into his belly. 


Harris did the 


was 


‘‘ war dance ’”’ 


often. Did it for looking back over |. f 


his shoulder on dinner parade. His 


hands holding a metal platter and 
mug high above his head, he 
danced up and down with his knees 
beneath his chin until the sweat 
ran from him. 


They feed you in the glasshouse, 
A mug of tea and two rounds in the 
morning. Soup with plenty of rice 
so you won’t feel hungry for din- 
ner, and-a mug of tea 
rounds in the evening. 


You don’t talk. Talk and a few 
more days go on your sentence. 
Harris said he didn’t even whisper 
for seventy days. Not even at 
night, in the long ‘barrack-room 
with brick walls on either side and 
wire fencing at the ends so that 
the ‘‘ screws ’’ can see and hear. 

Harris wrote three letters home. 
They never got there. 


with two 


No smoking, and his voice gave 
me a sudden sharp vision of desper- 
ate men rolling up brown laces in 
paper and smoking them. I didn’t 
believe it. Then he said that when 


you go in they make you shake the 


tobacco dust out of your battle- 


dress pockets. 


Sunday. And church parade be- 
neath the barracks in a cellar. A 


Chaplain, compromising his faith 
with his office by telling the men 
the news rather than preaching a 
sermon. Strange, vacant-faced men 
listening to the news that Russia 
had been attacked, that men were 
living outside of those walls. 


Harrts swallowed a_ safety-pin 
while he was there, just to go into 
the hospital for a rest. But he 
hadn’t the guts to open the thing 
before he swallowed it and an 
emetic brought it out before it did 
any damage. That was Harris’s 
first and only active resistance to 
the Army. For it his original fifty- 
six days went up to seventy. 
Remember what a hot summer it 
was ? Harris does. He was doing 


pack-drill during most of it. It 
sweated pounds off his 
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child-size 


figure. After reveille he would 
scrub his webbing white, carefully 
use part of the tablespoonful of » 
metal polish allowed him weekly. 
And then drill, drill in a special 
fenced enclosure built for the pur- 
pose, hurdling over obstacles in the 
sun. 


a con- 
com- 


The commandant with 
scientious face asking for 
plaints and no-one answering. 


Eventually the seventy days were 
up, and because Harris had to go 
near his home on his way back to 
the unit they sent that corporal 
and four men. 


The glasshouse made Harris a 
good soldier. He hasn’t run away 


since. Even the N.C.O.’s_ take 
tips from him about equipment 
cleaning. You might say that 


Harris is an example of how effec- 
tive the methods of the glasshouse 
can be, for there’s been no trouble 
with Harris since he was brought 
back by five big men with bayonets 
flapping on their flanks. 


And if Harris shows no under- 
standing of this country’s struggle- 
against the Nazis. If he doesn’t 
If he never so much men- 
tions them in anger or indifference, 
doesn’t seem to realise 
happening to the 
that doesn’t matter because he 
never did. Would he have 
away like that otherwise ? 


Care. 


what is 
world, maybe 


Tun 


Isn’t it sufficient that Harris is 
now a good soldier ? 


Three Sonnets 
John Manifold 


CAMOUFLAGE 


Because the paint.is not the shadow of branches 
But dies like a fish on the concrete in the sun’s glare, 
Leaving the mechanical outline bare 

Yo fool only the plane’s mechanical glances; 


Because this bonhomie is a skinny, false 
Mask on the iron skeleton of constraint, 
And freedom in newsprint only a smear of paint 
Across the old menace, ‘‘Believe ... or else!”’ 


Therefore if I must choose I prefer to sing 
The tommy-gun, the clean, functional thing, 
The single-hander, hostile to the rigid line, 


Good at a job it doesn’t attempt to conceal. 
Give me time only to teach this hate of mine 
The patience and integrity of the steel. 


Pen tige De FOR Ooi’ oT. Hsbe CobRiOL E 


Pried from the circle where his family ends, 
Man on his own, no hero of old tales, 
Discovers, when the pose of lone-wolf fails, 
Loneliness and—miraculously—friends; 


Finds how his comradeship with one depends 
On being both from London, say, or Wales, 
How with the next a common job prevails, 
Sport with a third, and so the list extends. 


Nation and region, class and craft and syndicate 
Are only some; all attributes connect 
Their owner with his kind, give him to vindicate 


A common honour; and his self-respect 
Starts from the moment when his senses indicate 
“TI ’’ as a point where circles intersect. 


M#KIN Ge C ONT 4 OT 


Crazy as hell and typical of us: 
The black-out bus-light stippling the passengers’ shoulders, 


Rumbling through darkness, and a whistling behind me 
smoulders 
Into recognition—‘‘ comrade !’’ like that, in the bus. 


So that minutes later I am looking across a table 

At a tall girl laughing with friendliness and relief— 
Soldier with pick-up ? Not likely, nothing so brief: 
I have found my feet, that’s all; I am standing stable. 


Oh, I was hungry for this, I needed reminding 
What countless comrades are mine for the seeking and finding. 


The numbness of isolation falls off me like sleep, 


Something a light wind or a word could abolish; 
And the girl comrade smiles, disclaiming the knowledge 
That at any minute I could put my head in her lap and weep. 


“Who is this gay BUDYENNY, anyway? ’’ Patrick 


1 Am An R.T.O. 


Horace Wyndham 


As WAS to be expected, the 
war has brought out of his long re- 
tirement that once familiar figure, 
the R.T.O. These initials stand 
for Railway Transport Officer, the 
military functionary charged with 
entraining and detraining of troops 
and stores and munitions, and “all 
the other various items with which 
a modern army has to be equipped. 

The. R.T.O. when not otherwise 
employed, spends most of his time 
grappling with telephone enquir- 
ies. He is expected to know the 
answers to all sorts of questions 
and to come out pat with them. 
Hence, his equipment should in- 
clude the patience of Job and the 
cunning of a serpent. 

Sample . conundrums 
much as follows : 

‘* When is the next train leaving 
for my camp?” 

‘““Ts there a restaurant car on 
ite 2 

‘‘ Why can’t you get me a carri- 
age to myself ?”’ 

‘Do you think there will be an 
air caidet 

‘‘ Can I have a corner seat, with 
my back to the engine ? If not, 
why not.’’ 
. Etc., etc. 

Personal enquiries also demand 
attention, and streams of callers, 
ignoring the “ strictly private ”’ 


are very 


notice on the door, invade the 
R.T.O.’s sanctum at all hours. : 
General Squadrill has left his 
respirator in a rack and wants it 
found for him at once (‘‘ He’ll be 
leaving his trousers there next,’’ 
murmurs the R.T.O.); Captain 
Buffstick says he has lost his eye- 
glass; and Second-Lieutenant Gas- 
bags reports that he has lost his 
platoon. When informed that 
none of the missing items has been 
handed in at the office, the appli- 
cants fail to register satisfaction. 

‘“ Rotten bad management some- 
where,’’ they remark pointedly. 
““ Wish I had such a soft billet.” 

But the R.T.O.’s billet is not 
a ‘‘ soft’? one. Far from it. The 
work is responsible and fatiguing. 
It means long hours, exposure to 
all sorts of weather, attempting to 
placate angry ‘‘ brass hats,’’ filling 
up countless Army Forms, wrest- 
ling with contradictory instruc- 
tions, receiving furious ‘‘ strafes’”’ 
when things go wrong, and gett- 
ing small thanks when they go 
smoothly. Few R.T.O.’s live to 
draw old age pensions. 

An important part of the 
R.T.O.’s work consists in issuing 
free warrants to officers and 
“other ranks’’ travelling on 
duty. Human nature being what 
it is, attempts are often made to 
cajole such vouchers out of him 
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by individuals who are not enti- 
tled to them. 

When an R.T.O. is serving’ with 
an expeditionary force, either at a 
base or at railhead, he has special 
problems. Not the least of these 
is to get a unit with its full com- 
plement of troops and rations and 
arms and kits and stores into the 


train that has been _ provided. 
Every veteran of the last war will 
remember the legend, Hommes, 


quarante; Chevaux, huit, chalked 
on the vans that took them up to 
the front. Well, this time horses 
are rare. Still, transport mules 
give a lot of trouble. They appear 
to have conscientious objections to 
* doing their bit,’’ and no sooner 
are they pushed in and instructed 
to keep quiet than they endeavour 
to push themselves out. 


Because in the last war R.T.O.’s 
were graded as staff officers they 
were required to equip themselves 
with spurs. ““Ts your charger 
irestive this morning ?’’ I once 
heard an angry brigadier enquire 
of a flustered R.T.O. who, com- 
plete with gorget patches, field 
boots and sword and spurs, was 
making a mess of things. It was 
a time when these officers were 
appointed hap-hazard or by influ- 
ence, and picked up their work by 
trial and error. Chiefly by error. 
The wrong troops would be put 
into the wrong trains and dis- 
patched to the wrong destinations; 
and travelling warrants would be 
issued to individuals not entitled 


Io 


to them and-withheld from others 
\ho should have had them. This 
sort of thing still happens; and it 
will go on happening until the in- 
efficient are weeded out. 

Although, since the 1914-18 
days, there has been some improve- 
ment in railway transport work, 
it would be ridiculous to pretend 
that there is not room for more. 
The short comings are at the top 
of the tree, where too many elderly 
Rip van Winkles have entrenched 
themselves. As they are enjoying 
exalted rank and substantial pay, 
nothing less than a machine-gun 
barrage is likely to shift them. 

A simple method of improving 
the service is one that does not 
seem to have occurred to the Army 
Council. This is to appreciate that 
military men, with their barrack- 
square and spit-and-polish ideas, do 
not, as a rule, develop into good 
R.T.O.’s. Even the best of them 
are amateurs. Railway officials, 
accustomed to  -dealing with 
passenger and goods traffic, are far 
more suitable for the work. If all 
such appointments were restricted- 
to them, much better results would 
be secured. Peppery colonels 
might object to ‘‘ being ordered 
about by civilians.’’ This, how- 
ever, is no great matter. What does 
matter is that the travelling 
arrangements for troops and guns 
and stores should be conducted 
with smoothness and _ efficiency. 
This ought not to be beyond the 
power of Whitehall. ° 


Private James Boswell 
Montagu Slater 


1929, YEAR of the Wall 


Street crash, marks in many ways 
the beginning of this chapter of 
Wars. I remember that it was 


this year I. met a youth with a 


round boyish face walking through 
the Regent’s Park Road with a 
large wooden rocking chair which . 
he planted in mid-pavement when 


TI 


we paused to chat. The rocking 
chair, symbol of the . Southern 
States, would have been quite a 
good totem for Boswell. He used 
about this time to affect a large 
unrolled umbrella and a shepherd’s 


plaid scarf, but I daresay he left. 


the brolly at home when he went 
to fetch the armchair. As an art 
student James Boswell was scrupul- 
ously traditional, yet there were 
one or two traits in which he was 
untypical. One was speech. He 
had superimposed on his native 
New Zealand a faintly American 
burr and made the understatements 
of American slang his own. After 
all, as he will tell you, the States 
have been a rather more important 
the 
Mother Country these many years. 


influence on Australasia than 
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The other trait in which he was un- 
typical is less definahle. 

It is more a matter of general 
attitude—of being a colonial and 
proud of it, something quite un- 
usual in a colonial art student. It 
went very well with his habit of 
singing hill-billies to a guitar, and 
he later added some not too re- 
spectable English folk tunes and 
old music hall songs. One of the 
most touching I’ve never heard 
sung by anybody but Boswell. Does 
anybody else know it ? 

“And Ill water his geraniums 

Tilt my true love comes home.’’ 


I jump forward from there — to 
1931-2, his student days over. I 
remember sitting in a lonely house 
on top of the Chilterns playing 
chess for days on end with all-too- 
human chessmen drawn—by Bos- 
well—on cardboard, making  fan- 


ful- 


tastic prophecies, many since 
filled, about the progress of world- 
crisis, and talking about the fall of 


the Roman Empire and how 
Roman art and literature were 
freshened by the colonials like 


Martial in the last phase. It was 
13 


On top of the 
The 


a delayed spring. 
Chilterns visibility was nil. 
fog was all round us. . Boswell took 
to drawing graveyards. It was his 
favourite subject for three months. 

We came down — to Kentish 
Town. The next ten years were 
the hardest. We were busy in the 
back streets of Kentish Town, gett- 
ing to know people. , 
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We learned a good deal, I think. 
Ai least Boz did. You can see what 
he learned in Kentish Town in 
most of-the drawings and _ litho- 
graphs he did in the next ten years. 

Many have felt about: the gen- 
eral run of work in this ten years 
that it was still ‘‘ from the outside 
looking in.’? We were making life- 
long friendships in Kentish Town. 


There was no nonsense about that.- 


But there’s still a last Chinese 
Wall for the artist to climb. Differ- 
ent people clamber over in different 
ways and places. Boz has left the 
Chinese Wall. right out -of sight 
after a year in the Army. 

The drawings here are from 
three fat notebooks crammed with 
mere God’s plenty. Unfortunately 


there is a limit to the number that 
can be reproduced here, though 
for my part I should like to print 
all three notebooks en bloc. Those 
we have printed introduce. an issue 
of ‘‘ Our Time ’’ which is largely 
made up of contributions from the 
Army. They give us a picture not 
only of their subjects but of the 
Good Soldier Boswell. 
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ALE RoE 2S TeAeNeD AN ENGLISHMAD 


Here at the pivot of the world, 

Swinging to dark, or swinging to dawn, 
Half in a dream world and half cold sober 
He stands, an Englishman. 


Smoulders in him the fire of freedom, 
Though life grew stale in the stagnant isle, 
The flame sank low but was not extinguished 
By defeat, retreat, or mean betrayal. 


Oldest and proudest of working people, 
Sturdy in struggle, steady in fight, 
Strong in Union but weak in study, 
Led like a lamb to the brink of fate. 


Lead like a Lion brother rank-and-filer, 

Though you are not heard in the headlines clangs, 
Lead with learning and Workers’ Wisdom, 

Guide the ship with your strong sure hands. 


Wealth was piled up by the princes of profit, 

While England’s lost leaders were purchased with pence, 
The scramble for plunder broke bitter and bloody, 

It was Russia rose up from the pain and the pangs. 


Big business rallied its own dark forces, 

The filth in a Hitler came to a head, 

Lost leaders retreated, our beauty was beaten, 
And so in half Europe our people have bled. 


Our working class thunder is rumbling under 
The crust of stagnation that smothers our fame, 
In heroic resistance to Panzer divisions, 

A wind from the East fans our fire to flame. 


Here at the pivot of the world, 

Swinging to dark, or swinging to day, 
Out of the dream-world, at last cold sober 
The English will have their say. 


MILES CARPENTER. 


Folly In Malaya 


Cedric 


Is APRIL 1925 I was twenty- 
one. I had just returned to Cal- 
cutta with a blazer and an affection 
for Piccadilly, a devotion to the 
cause of Indian freedom, and an 
assortment of scientific facts and 
ideas mixed up with pickings from 
liberal philosophy. I reconciled 
irreconcilable things with ease. I 
combined for the 
America of the Saturday Evening 
Post and the insurance advertise- 
ments with a high regard for the 
scientific and social achievements 
of Soviet Russia. For though I 
knew a lot about Soviet vital statis- 
tics, Marx and Lenin were only 
names to me. About my own coun- 
try I knew very little, too, while 
about the rest of Asia I knew still 
less. 

With this equipment I deter- 
mined to bring scientific liberalism 
to India through a magazine 
naively called The New Outlook. 
The outlook was really rather old, 
but I did not know that. Many 
others didn’t seem to know it 
either, for they periodically com- 
plained of our unrestrained 
modernity. But I had a lot of 
fun, and seemed intuitively to keep 
on the right side. When Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen died I remembered him, 
for instance, ‘ as the 


admiration 


who 


man 


Dover 


knocked down the oldest mon- 
archy in the world and established 
a republic. By some he was re- 
garded as a menace to order in 
China, by many more as the maker 
of modern China. .. . astute 
Britishers are suggesting that their 
Government should offer China the 
necessary assistance and advice. 
The suggestion is certainly sugges- 
tive.’ 

Continuing I managed to see 
that ‘ The situation in China and 
Japan, and their friendliness to- 
wards Russia, must be disturbing 
the British Parliament. This is 
why objections: to the Singapore 
Base have been over-ruled. It is 
gonsidered a necessity if England 
is to retain her commercial hold 
in the East. In a world in which 
nations can only dance to the 
sonorous clink of the dollar, it 
would be a necessity.’ 


A month later, annoyed by an 
outburst of anti-Soviet propaganda 
in the local press, I published an 

“The Truth About 
by Laura Vulda. That 
was brave of me, not because I was 
afraid of this particular truth but 
because I was afraid of the author. 
Madame looked like a heavy bit of 
Bloomsbury in the twenties trans- 
planted to the moist climate of Cal- 
cutta. and 


articie on 
Russia ’ 


She wore homespuns 
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She edited a 


Kosmos, 


Tied) eimee ammonites 
journal called 
had invented a universal language, 
‘OM,’ which one coyld 
‘learn, for eightpence, in ‘a ‘week. 
But she did know the truth about 
Russia, and she told it so fearlessly 
that for weeks I became embroiled 
in a press battle led by the witty 
editor of The Catholic Herald. In 
this way I must have learned some- 
thing about the Soviets, but as it 
was possible to defend ‘ the Russian 
experiment ’ on the basis of ‘ the 
scientific approach ’ it could not 
have been very much. 


known as 


Anyway, when my staunch ally 
Henry Roseboom and I decided, in 
February 1926, to write our way 
round the Far East, it not 
enough to warn either of us that 
we were leaving for the centre of 
a great political upheaval inspired 
by the Soviet struggle. Lured by a 
good scientific job, I stayed on in 
Malaya for three years, while 
Harry went back and forth between 
Rangoon and Shanghai editing 
newspapers. And it was not until 
he returned to India in 1933 to run 
a newspaper with me that I began 
to realise what I had _ missed. 
Having suffered considerably from 
my scientific outlook, he was in a 
revengeful mood. He told me 
often and clearly how many sorts 
of a bloody fool I had been about 
China, and I had to agree with 
him. 


Was 


For, filled up with gin pahits 
and the conceits of biology, I. had 
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and , she 


‘that the had shared with 


' British capital 


been blindly unaware of the fact 


that the most, stirring Asiatic 
events of my time were right on my 
I could only | retaliate 


me the 


doorstep. 


crime of not even noticing in our 
blasted New Outlook the great tex- 
tile strikes in Shanghai of February 
1925. Nor did we notice that 
British intemperance with ammuni- 
tion, during a_ solidarity demon- 
stration in Canton, in June 1925, 
strike which 
spread to Hongkong and paralysed 
months. Ligecost 


£,50,000,000. 


led to ‘a general 
it for sixteen 
over 
I fancy we hardly knew = any- 
thing about these strikes. Certainly 
we did not grasp their significance. 


They were the tokens, as you 
know, of an organised peasants 
and workers movement which 


brought the popular government to 
Wuhan (Hankow) and carried its 
authority from Canton to Nanking. 
This was spite of 
counter-revolutionary action from 
Within and active imperialist inter- 


achieved in 


vention from without. In 1926 
Britain sent.a gunboat up the 
Yanetse to shell Wahnsien. In 


1927 British warships bombarded 
Nanking anda strong expedition- 
ary force was sent to Shanghai. 
Canton was also blockaded during 
these two years and the northern 
war lords effectively aided. 


Yet Mr. O. M. Green smugly 
tells usin China’s Struggle with the 
Dictators that ‘ Between 1925-27 
Great Britain had suffered consider- 


ably from a wave of anti-British 
passion, largely fomented by 
Soviet agents, but she met it 
coolly, used no reprisals against it 
‘and it passed, leaving the friendly 
relations of Great Britain and 
China unimpaired.’ 

Mr. Green’s impertinence needs 
no serious contradiction. In actual 
fact the atmosphere of repression 
was so strong. that it spread to 


-Malaya. Harry and I had hardly 
arrived in Singapore when we 
sensed the antagonism to 
the Chinese. Friendly chaps, 


wishing to be helpful, often told us 
to be careful of the Chinese, though 
they did make damned good ser- 
vants and the ‘ educated ones’ 
were all right. Otherwise they 
were a dangerous crowd of thugs, 
given to banditry and rahe if 
allowed to get out of hand. The 
Malays were different. They were 
good fellows, lazy and unreliable 


of course like all natives, but 
essentially gentlemen. 
We noticed in the Malay and 


Indian policemen, too, the familiar 
arrogance, coming from the feel- 
ing of privilege enjoyed by under- 
privileged officials and the know- 
ledge that particular natives were 
sanctioned prey, we had known in 
India. Systematic beatings-up of 
Chinese rickshaw coolies and 
peddlers, usually late at night and 
in the bye-streets, were common in 
Singapore in 1926. Later, when I 
was in charge of a fisheries station 
on the coast of Province Wellesley 


near Penang, I discovered the 
methodical persecution to. which 
Chinese fishermen were subjected 
by petty customs and _ police 
officials. The rules and regula- 
tions provided plenty of legal 
opportunity. For example, fisher- 
men ould be arrested for not 
burning lamps on their sampans at 
night, but if they carried a little 
spare oil for this purpose they were 
caught for carrying goods under a 
fishing licence instead of a trading 
one. And an arrested native in 
the colonies is lucky indeed if he 
escapes the brutality politely de- 
scribed as ‘a certain amount of 
inevitable rough handling ’. 


In one particularly outrageous 
case a Chinese had his skull cracked 
open for protesting against some 
such injustice, and was then beaten 
most of the way to the _ police 
station half a mile up the road. As 
the procession passed my office I 
rescued him and took him to the 
dispensary next door. He was 
then locked up, though he was a 
hospital case, and _ eventually 
brought to trial. The case dragged 
on for weeks, with so much evi- 
dence of collusion between the 
police and the Malay magistrate 
and so much annoyance to the 
man’s relatives and friends, that I 
protested in open court. I would , 
have been committed for contempt 
if my position had been different, 
but as it was the case was retried. 
Finally British justice was satisfied 
by convicting the victim instead 
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of his assailants and quietly  re- 
moving the British officer in charge 
of the police station. It must have 
been a great blow to his pride. 


But the Chinese, who were sup- 
posed to be peculiarly vicious in 
this district, remained embarrass- 
ingly grateful until I left it. J 
hardly dared to order a couple of 
chickens in the bazaar for fear of 
finding my backyard full of 
poultry. Gifts of eggs, fruit, fish 
and Chinese delicacies appeared 
mysteriously on my table. My 
servants put on the airs of intimate 
attendants , to royalty. My 
daughter, Pamela, then three years 
old, acquired a retinue of Chinese 
admirers, who even 
guarding the house if I happened 
to be out at night. Pamela has 
been a Sinophil ever since. 

In these memories I pay my 
small tribute to the grand character 
of the Chinese workers. Their out- 
standing qualities must have gone 
a long way in saving them from 
more active repression in Malaya. 
The essential saving factor, of 
course, was economic. The Chinese 
represented two-thirds of the 
population of British Malaya. Their 
workers industrious, their 
peasants productive, and _ their 
capitalists had risen from below. 
The whole economy of Malaya was 
linked with Chinese capital. It 
owned a third of the rubber planta- 
tions and two-thirds of the tin 
mines, apart from other interests. 

Consequently the attitude to- 


were 
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insisted on . 


wards the Malayan Chinese readily 
grew more indulgent as British 
capital recovered its confidence in 
the Far East. But the temper of 
repression, and the technique of 
divide and rule, dies hard. The 
core remains though the corn is 
cut. Communal discrimination 
and disharmony continued in spite 
of the struggle against it. In this 
struggle the Malayan press, but 
especially the Malaya Tribune, 
played a great part. The gallant 
Tribune went on fighting to the 
last. In November 1o4o it insisted 
very strongly on the fact that com- 
munal harmony in Malaya was a 
myth. And it warned the govern- 
ment ‘that cunning and_ clever 
enemy propagandists are hard at 
work making capital out of’ it 
all... The warning was neg- 
lected. 


It is-against this background that 
the collapse of Malaya must be 
examined. Criticism has. exposed 
blunderers, but left the real blund- 
ers in the dark. The critics have 
discovered that Sir Robert’ Brooke- 
Popham, for whom no superlative 
was once too superlative, is only a 
“nincompoop ’’ after all. The 
barking dogs could not see that he: 
was merely the associate, if not the 
victim, of a larger incompetence. 
They lacked the wit to realise that 
military strategy alone is not 
enough in total war. It must be 
combined with political under- 
standing in a purposive effort for 
victory. Otherwise it functions 


without the circumstances which 
give it effective scope. 
And in Malaya the circum- 


stances which should have been de- 
cisive in defence were criminally 
neglected. The people were dis- 
couraged, apathetic and unorgan- 
ised. Their resources were unde- 
veloped. The government was too 
much concerned with prestige and 
status quo, too afraid of ‘ danger- 
ous thoughts ’ among the natives, 
to give them a purpose to fight for 
and the materials to fight with. It 
hoped to hold the country with im- 
ported men, machines and muni- 
tions. It was sure that the coun- 
try could be defended without the 
active assistance of its people. 
“The people of England are fight- 
ing this war for you,’ the Governor 
told them  contemptuously in 
December 1940. He wanted them 
to be less casual. But, on _ the 
whole, the situation was well in 
hand. . 

It remained well in hand after 
Malaya had fallen like a_ rotten 
apple and the Japanese had landed 
in Singapore. Major - General 
Gordon Bennett himself said so on 
February 10, 10942. He ‘ was 
cheerful and clearly full of confi- 
dence as he laughed and joked with 
the Press correspondents’ while 
saying it. The Governor was less 
happy. He took refuge, typically, 
in the will of God. ‘We are all in 
the hands of God,’ he said on the 
same day, ‘from Whom we can 
get comfort in our anxieties and 


’ 


strength to play the man.. 
Whom the collective pronoun 
covered is not clear, but one can 
guess—since most of the Malayans 
were already in the hands of the 
Japanese. 


Such a government was bound to 


fail. .It was too dithering to do 
anything well. It could not, for 
example, order an effective 


scorched earth policy. Or else 
our sappers and miners: are school- 
boys playing with fireworks—and 
who will believe that ? Even in 
Singapore, when so much depended 
on the destruction of the Johore 
Causeway, the job was so amateur- 
ishly done that the Japanese 
claimed to have repaired the breach 
within a few hours. - In short, the 
ruling class in Malaya practically 
made a present of the country’s re- 
sources to the invaders. 
It also made a present of 
Malayan manpower to the _ in- 
vaders. For, after having told 
the natives (as Indians and others 
are still being told by men who are 
both stupid and humourless), about 
Britain’s altruistic concern for 
their safety and welfare, it evacu-. 
ated Europeans from one lo¢ality 
after another, but left the natives 
to welcome the enemy. And it 
left them in a welcoming mood. 
Yet half-wits in this country are 
shocked because they are offering 
no resistance to Japanese authority, 
which is treating them realistically 
as fellow Asiatics and doping them 
with attractive slogans about Asia 
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for the Asiatics and freedom ftom 
the white yoke. The wishful 
thinkers and the pep-talkers, of 
course, are not shocked. Leris 
their business to be cheerful. So 
they tell us, cheerfully, that the 
natives will show an ‘ implacable 
hatred ’ for the ‘ little yellow men’ 
who have conquered them. They 
do not know that racial abuse re- 
coils like a boomerang. They for- 
get that the Chinese are mostly 
little and entirely yellow, that con- 
temptuous references to colour are 
resented by coloured men’ every- 
where—yes, even by those who are 
the wholehearted stooges of British 
imperialism. 


And neither the tough guys nor 
the dreamers realise that when the 
time comes for Anglo-American 
statesmen to hurl something more 
than rhetoric at the men who have 
shrunk from Japanese to ‘ Japs,’ 
the ‘treacherous little fellows’ 
will be considerably strengthened 
by other treacherous little yellow 
and brown men. It happened the 
moment the Japanese landed in 


Malaya. The Europeans had barely 


fled from Penang when the Editor 
.of the strongly pro-Asiatic Penang 
. Gazette accepted the post of High 
Commissioner from his new 
masters. We were told that he 
had done so under threats of tor- 
ture (surely a novel technique for 
the appointment of High Com- 
missioners), but not why he, a 
British subject and an Oxford 
graduate, had been left behind to 


Ze 


cope with this unusual situation. 
But perhaps we should not be too 
harsh with our propagandists. The 
poor dears are doing their best to 
give us what they think we like. 
Would it be irony to spare a word 
of praise, too, for the Malayan 
censors ? In a government 
thorough about nothing they were 
so conspicuously thorough. 

All this is bad enough, but it is 
actually worse than it seems. For 
an organised and motivated 
Malayan population should have 
been ideally constituted and strate- 
gically well placed for dealing 
with Japanese aggression. The 
dominant Chinese element alone 
makes this obvious. But their 
antagonism to Japan, which con- 
flicted with Britain’s policy of 
appeasement, was curbed . ever 
since the ‘ incident ’ began. And, 
even after the Japanese had landed 
on the East Coast, Chinese demon- 
strations for a vigorous share in de- 
fence were forbidden in Singapore, 
They would have disturbed 
imperial prestige. It was less dis- 
turbing to sacrifice Britishers ‘and 
Indians in battles which the 
Chinese would have fought much 
better, if only for the reason that 
men fight best on their own soil. 


The bulk of the remaining popu- 
lation is composed of Malays and 
imported labourers from South ~ 
India and Ceylon. The coolies 
are as good workers as one can ex- 
pect underpaid coolies to be, while 
the Malays are the descendants of 


the most famous warriors and 
pirates of the Asiatic seas. The 
young Malays would have made a 
fighting force as tough and ruth- 
less as any unit of the Commandos. 
The Japanese are not neglecting 
to see to it that we might yet have 
the opportunity to test their 
mettle. 


A small but significant minority 
is the intermediate Eurasian com- 
munity, some 20,000 strong in the 
Federated Malay States and Straits 
Settlements alone. Their loyalty 
is so indisputable, that it is nor- 
mally unfortunate, they speak both 
English and Malay (some have 
Hindustani or Tamil as well), they 
have inherited a long military tra- 
dition, they have been trained for 
defence, and their occupations 
have fitted them for a war in which 
administrative and technical apti- 
tude is important. I know them 
well enough to say that with the 
support of detachments from the 
250,000 Eurasians of the Dutch 
East Indies, they could have done 
a good deal towards retrieving the 
blunders in Malaya. They still 
can. 

Here, believe me, I am no arm- 
chair critic. I am a Eurasian. I 

_know the Eurasians and their pro- 
blems throughout the East and I 
can say without immodesty that 
they know me. I could have done 
a great deal towards rallying the 
Eurasians from Colombo to Singa- 
pore. And for over a year I have 
been impatient to do it, though not 


for the sake of the Empire ideal. 
But neither the War Office nor the 
Air Ministry could find any use for 
me. I suppose they had the situ- 
ation well in hand. 

A word now about the resident 
Europeans in Malaya. They are 
the least significant in war, though 
dominant in peace, of all the com- 
munities in Malaya. I admire 
their courage, but the majority are 
mentally unadventurous and physi- 
cally softened with booze and good 
living. Yet compulsory service 
was demanded from them, while 
the Asiatics could volunteer if they 
pleased. In practice this meant 
that a handful of approved Asiatics 
carried arms. The Chinese Coun- 
cil increased the handful, but it 
came too late to do more. 

These are the real follies of 
Malaya. These are the broad facts 
accounting for the ineffectuality of 
the men whom public opinion has 
denounced. Shall we let them con- 
tinue ? Shall we allow them to be 
repeated, as it is being repeated, 
in Burma ? Shall we permit the 
same arrogant imbecility to harness 
India’s 
to futility instead of releasing them 
for the regeneration of the East ? 
Will the common men and women 
of Britain and America accept the 
brunt of a burden which almost the 
whole coloured world is eager to 
share, as comrades-in-arms 
united in a common purpose ? 

It is for them to decide. But 
time is getting dangerously short. 


Manpower and resources 


free 
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The farm where I work has ivy at the windows 

And filaments of smoke climbing like convolvulus, 

But there are no sties nor ploughhands there, the cattle are sham, 
The nesting-boxes are a guard against gas. 


Wire measures our distance like the ring on a girl’s finger 
That ropes off the flesh from the intractable spirit; 

Frost whitens it with honey, rusty tins are pinned to it 
With pebbles in, to sound gongs for an attack. 


The huts are camouflaged to imitate labourers’ 
Cottages, new haycocks, barns, and one is a hothouse 
Painted floury like steamed glass, with long blurred 
Bines of tomato, and on the dome a slash of.sun. 


Sometimes at dawn the stilted fur-foot Lysanders, 
Stiff dragon flies, whir down to plummet a message 
Into the dew (gay rags flying like a shot mallard 
Or a shuttlecock), and the resonant fighters drum 


White in the blue, or an enormous bomber lugs its belly 
Monstrously overhead, showing the charcoal underside 
Borrowed from a butterfly, and the wee guns like cats’ whiskers 
Pricking the crystal tail. Busy in snow and thunder, 


Soldiers cross hurrying the pleasant brick-dust courtyard; 
Through visages the colour of canteen tea, city-white 
‘They store their hopes, coddle a doom or a covenant, 
None of us are quite what we seem. 


In modern deceit it is fruitless even to guess 

Which traitor among the blank troops and nippled officers 
Will mob the enemy at the last moment, or refuse to shoot, 
Or cap his bayonet with a bell of fuchsia 


GEOFFREY MATTHEWS. 


— °** Mind My Bike” 


Gordon Jeffery 


I SHALL always remember Sig- 


mund as he was the day I first saw 


him. A short, stocky man wear- 
ing a cap set straight on his square 
head, standing at the bus-stop with 
‘a large suitcase in his hand. A 
refugee, knowing no English, alone 
in a foreign land and yet—maybe 
because he had grown accustomed 
to it—somehow surprisingly firm 
and confident-looking, and 
steady on his feet planted a foot 
apart on the solid ground. I hurried 
towards him. 


“* Sigmund Weber ?”’ 


sure 


A sudden, flashing smile. 
‘‘ Ja, ja! Yees !”’ 


Then he was shaking my hand. 
I shall never forget Sigmund’s 
handshakes. That first 
swept me back to those happy days 
I had spent with young comrades 
in France. They, like Sigmund, 
every time we met were ever ready 
with a warm handshake. Why do 
we not show the same welcome in 


time it 


j _ England ? 


I took Sigmund home and _ he 
met my wife. We had tea. We were 
all shy and a little embarrassed. 
But, after tea, we tried to make 


contact with Sigmund. We wrote 
Heinrich and. Thomas 
Mann, Feuchtwanger, Niemoller, 
When he re- 
cognised one we were ali delighted 
like small children. The small 
English-German dictionary which 
we had bought in Woolworths 
passed rapidly from hand to hand. 
We tried to ask him questions but 
it was difficult: difficult but oh so 
pleasantly and gaily amusing. 


names, 


on a piece of paper. 


That was in March, 1939, after 
the Nazi occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia: and Sigmund continued 
to live with us until that fatal day 
in June, 1940, when John Ander- 
son began to emulate Hitler, 
Mussolini and Bonnet. In those 
months Sigmund became real to us, 
an essential part of our life: and ~ 
now he is gone and somewhere in 
Canada he is trying to build his 
life together again. 


He was a German, a pure Aryan, 
born in Berlin twenty-six years 
ago. He was at school in the 
dreadful, poverty-stricken post-war 
years in Germany. After school he . 
sold papers, scrounged food or 
wood. He went to work in a large 
factory when he was fourteen. The 
day he was sixteen he joined his 
Trade Union. He lost his job 
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when he was eighteén and joined 
the Social Democratic Party. He 
became prominent in his Trade 
Union and in the S.-D. party. His 
elder brother was branch secretary 
of the Communist Party. In their 
district the two worked 
together. 


parties 


Then Hitler came to power. Sig- 
mund’s brother was immediately 
arrested and flung into a concentra- 
Sigmund himself was 
after 


tion camp. 
arrested twice but released 
interrogation. 
on his brother’s work, expecting 
every day to be arrested again. But 
nothing happened. 


One evening one of his old T.U. 
comrades who had joined the Nazi 
Party met him quietly. Sigmund’s 
name had been mentioned as one of 
the leaders of ‘ Red’ disturbances 
in the neighbourhood. He would 
have to get away immediately. 


He left that night: crossed Ger- 
many in a Storm Trooper’s uniform 
and, at last, got into Sudeten land. 
Life was very hard for Sigmund in 
Sudetenland: he had no money 
and could rarely get a job. When 
he did the work was usually long 
and the pay poor. Food was scarce 
and inferior too. But he was free 
and began his political, 
work again. 


anti-Nazi 
He made friends in 
Sudetenland and slowly began to 
piece the broken fragments of his 
life together. 


Then came Munich and again he 
had to flee into the 
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interior of 


He began carrying . 


Czechoslovakia—to Pilsen, Prague 
and eventually by plane to 
England. 

He did not speak much’of his old © 
life to us, but I remember two 
occasions when he did. 


One evening in the first summer 
after he had arrived in England we 
were sitting on the promenade of 
the sea-front. It calm, 
peaceful evening: cool after the 
burning heat of the day. The 
waves beat softly against the sea 
wall. We tried to get Sigmund 
talking about his life. ‘ How often 
had he been by the sea ?’ ‘ Were 
the . girls 
pretty as English girls ?’ ‘ How did 
he live in Sudetenland ?’ 


Was a 


in Czechoslovakia as 


Suddenly he looked up and out 
to sea, gave his short, hard laugh. 

‘* Many times,’ he said, ‘* Many 
days I would bring the rope to my 
neck ?”’ 

‘‘ But why, Sigmund ?’’ my wife 
asked. 

A shrug of his broad shoulders. 


““Why ? Without food life is 
bad !’ . 

On another occasion we had come 
out of the cinema and gone into a 
small cafe for a cup of coffee and 
a fish-supper before going home. 
The cafe was deserted save for the 
three of us and a couple of tired- 
looking waitresses whispering  to- 
gether at the far end of the cafe. 
A phantom dance-tune came softly 
from the radio. 


Suddenly Sigmund sighed. 


““Why do you sigh like 
Sigmund 2?” 

““Sometimes I remember .. . 

It was very quiet and still in the 
cafe, and very far away. We were 
in a small cafe in Prague, Praha as 
Sigmund still said. 

“ Phatlast might, he waida“ii 
“was with my friends, Otto and 
Lida. Such a couple as vou they 
were 

He was silent again. 
prompted him. 


that, 


oY 


1? 


My wife 


*“ And now, Sigmund ?’’ 


““JT have never seen them since. 
I fear they did not get away. He 
was a German, she was a Czech.”’ 

Other times, however, Sigmund 
would talk of happier things—of 
the big butcher with whom he 
lived, of the dogs which pulled 
the little carts in Sudetenland (I 
remember how my mother, not so 
used to Sigmund’s pronunciation 
.as We were, thought that he was 
talking of ‘ ducks’ and told him 
that we were very fond of eating 
ducks. The horrified expression 
on Sigmund’s face as he said: 
““You eat ‘ dogs,’ Mrs. Coving- 
ton !’’ And the laughing explan- 
ations.) He would taik, too, of 
his hiking trips, of the beautiful 
countryside. 

A friend of mine was a very keen 
cyclist. From odd parts he had he 
knocked up a bike for Sigmund 
and often we went cycling around 
the small villages of Hampshire and 
Sussex, the green,, rolling down- 
land. 


No one treated a bike more 
gently and tenderly than Sigmund 
did his old ‘ crock.’ Slowly and 
painfully, he saved the small sums 
of money he earned from odd jobs, 
digging up gardens and so on, and 
bought parts for his bike. He wor- 
shipped his bike. 


When war broke out he got a 
real job—the first he had had _ for 


many years. It was only a rough 


job — navvying — but he was 
supremely happy. But, many 
months before the end actually 


came, there were many times when 
it was obvious to us that Sigmund 
was brooding and worrying. There 
had never been anything wrong 
with his political judgment and he 
knew well enough what the _ulti- 
mate action of the British Govern- 
ment would be. He passed two 
tribunals successfully : the firm for 
whom he was working were very, 
pleased with the way in which he 
worked but, quite early one Sunday 
morning, two plain-clothes police- 
men came to the door. Sigmund 
had to pack immediately and leave. 


He stood at the gate with his 
suitcase—on the move again. My 
first impression of him flashed back 
in my mind. There was no home, 
no country for Sigmund. But he 
was brave about it, joking and 
laughing : ‘I shan’t be away 
long !’ But all the time he knew 
—it had happened before. 


‘* Mind my bike !’’ He shouted 


as the car swept away. 
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We went back into the house. 
Suddenly it seemed very quiet and 
lonely. The absurd ‘ Warnerish ’ 
phrase’ remained in our ears. 


For a few months he was in an 
internment camp in England, then 
he was sent to Canada. He has 
been away nearly a year now but, 
often, we feel we shall hear him 
pushing his bike in through the 
door again after one of his cycle 
We go out into the shed 
and pump the tyres up again, 
polish the rims—faithful to his last 


rides. 


request. And something big rises 
up inside of us—something that 
makes us hate, something that 


makes us long again for the dav 
when we will all be free. 


The Purpose Of 
Art Today 


ay? HE ARTISTS’ Internation- 
al Association has arranged a series 
of lectures on ‘‘ The Purpose of 
Art To-dav ’’ at the National 
Gallery at 3 p.m.- during the next 
few Sundays. Three of the lectures 
have already taken place. Those 
that remain are: March 1, ‘‘Archi- 
tecture,’’ Maxwell Fry, F.R.I.B.A. 
March 8, “ Teaching,” Nan 
Youngman. March .15, ‘“* Criti- 
cism,’’ Eric Newton. March 22, 
S Art History, | Dine ehvancis ae». 
Klingender. March 209, ‘‘ Patron- 
age,’” Sir Kenneth Clark, K.C.B. 
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James Boswell 


NDR er OR OON ads 
(A ballad from occupied Europe.) 


A Nazi guard was stabbed in the back 
Steel hats and storm troopers menace our town 
He lay in his blood on the cobbled track 
And the swastika will come tumbling down, 
Unconquered we are, unconquered we'll be. 
We shall fight on until we are free ! 


‘“ A hundred for one,’’ the Commander said, 

Steel hats, and storm troopers menace our town 
““ One hundred of vou shall be killed instead.’’ 

But the swastika will come tumbling down. 


They herded us off like galley slaves 
Steel hats, and storm troopers menace our town 
** Now take these shovels and dig vour graves!’ 
But the swastika will come tumbling down. 


But to hearts that are beating steady and true 
Steel hats, and storm troopers menace our town 
A shovel can be a weapon too, 
clnd the swastika will come tumbling down. 


The word passed through the hundred men 

Steel hats, and storm troopers menace our town 
We raised our shovels and smashed the ten. 
And the swastika will come tumbling down. 


O Fascist tyrants with all your powers, 
Stecl hats, and storm troopers menace our town 
You’ll get no peace on this land of ours. 
And the swastika will come tumbling down. 
Unconquered we are, unconqueéred we'll be, 
We shall fight on until we are free. 


John Bishop’s New Play 
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Every 
SATURDAY, at 6 p.m. 
SUNDAY, at 3 p.m. and 6 p.m. 


UNITY THEATRE 


1 GOLDINGTON SI., N.W.1 
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Members and Associates only. For full details of 
membership, at 2s. a year, and seat reservations, call 


or phone above. 
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